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You  open  your  eyes  slowly,  be- 
coming aware  of  the  shrill  ringing  of 
your  alarm  clock.  Reaching  out  and 
shutting  it  off,  you  note  the  time:  four 
a.m. 

A good  breakfast  of  coffee,  eggs, 
bacon  and  grits.  You  feel  a bit  more 
prepared  to  face  the  morning’s  chill. 
You  get  in  your  car  and  drive  off  in 
the  blackness. 

As  you  arrive  at  work,  you  notice 
the  night  shift’s  cars  still  there.  Must 
have  had  a big  workload  last  night. 
You  park  your  car  and  walk  into  the 
building. 

Factory  worker?  Hardly.  You’re 
what  they  nickname  a “knuckle  bust- 
er,” and  the  company  uniform  you 
wear  bears  the  stripes  of  an  airman  in 


the  U.S.  Air  Force.  You’re  one  of  the 
Aerospace  Defense  Command’s  top- 
notch  aircraft  crew  chiefs. 

You  always  had  a knack  for  mech- 
anics back  in  school,  so  when  the 
career  counselor  at  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas,  asked  you  what  you’d 
like  to  be,  you  told  him  you’d  like  to 
be  an  aircraft  mechanic. 

The  other  guys  in  your  basic  train- 
ing flight  told  you  that  you  didn’t 
have  a chance  of  getting  what  you 
wanted.  That  old  myth  went  out  the 
window  when  you  got  your  orders  to 
Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois,  for 
aircraft  maintenance  training  at  the 
USAF  School  of  Applied  Aerospace 
Sciences  there. 

The  course  was  rough.  You  spent 


more  hours  studying  than  you  ever 
had  in  high  school.  But  you  made  it 
through  with  no  real  problems.  And 
then  you  got  your  orders  here  as  an 
F-106  Delta  Dart  crew  chief. 

You  pick  up  the  maintenance  re- 
cords and  walk  out  to  your  aircraft, 
tail  number  596.  She’s  got  three  dis- 
crepancy write-ups. ..and  the  sergeant 
over  at  scheduling  says  she’s  scheduled 
to  fly  at  nine  o’clock  this  morning. 
Time  to  get  busy.  You’d  better  call  the 
line  chief  over  and  have  him  send  out 
an  avionics  specialist  to  fix  or  replace 
that  search  radar  unit.  The  pitot  said  it 
was  picking  up  some  false  images. 

Then,  while  he’s  doing  that,  you 
had  better  get  to  work  on  replacing 
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that  panel  that  was  dented  up  by  that 
birdstrike  on  takeoff  last  night.  Looks 
like  another  sparrow  couldn’t  get  out 
of  the  way  in  time.  Lucky  it  wasn’t  a 
duck  or  some  other  large  bird.  They 
hit  a plane  like  an  artillery  shell,  and 
they’ve  knocked  more  than  one  pilot 
out  of  the  sky. 

What’s  this  other  write-up?  The 
rudder  controls  seem  to  be  binding  a 
little  bit.  The  bellcrank  might  be  worn. 
Better  get  that  one  checked  out  first. 
It’s  not  too  much  fun  when  the  pilot 
can’t  control  his  aircraft. 

Good  grief!  No  wonder  that  bell- 
crank  was  creating  problems.  Some 


fool  put  the  bolts  in  backwards  and 
they’ve  been  binding  against  the  con- 
trol cables.  They  used  to  talk  about 
Murphy’s  Law  back  at  Chanute: 
“Whatever  can  go  wrong,  will  go  wrong. 
If  a part  can  be  improperly  installed, 
some  idiot  will  install  it  that  way.”  If 
the  other  mechanic  had  used  his  Tech- 
nical Order  checklist,  this  wouldn’t 
have  happened.  Okay,  that  fixes  it. 

You  walk  across  the  sleek  delta 
wing  of  your  aircraft,  just  as  the  avi- 
onics specialist  arrives.  You  inform 
him  of  the  faulty  radar  and  he  dis- 
appears into  the  cockpit  as  you  get  to 
work  on  replacing  the  damaged  panel. 


Eight-thirty  arrives,  and  so  does  the 
pilot.  Your  supervisor  has  just  signed 
off  and  inspected  your  work,  so  you 
both  pause  and  joke  with  the  pilot  for  ; 
a minute.  Your  supervisor  leaves  and 
you  assist  the  pilot  with  his  checklist. 
After  you’ve  strapped  him  in,  you  pull  j 
the  generator  and  blower  starting  cart  ^ 
over  and  hook  it  up.  He  completes  the 
in-cockpit  checklist  and  signals  you  to 
start  it  up. 

The  roar  of  your  generator  is  sud- 
denly lost  in  a high-pitched  whine  as 
596’s  engines  cut  in.  Lucky  you  have 
your  ear  protectors  on.  That  noise 
level  could  ruin  your  hearing  in  a very 


"You  had  better  get  to  work  on  replacing  that  damaged  panel  . . . " 
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“The  avionics  specialist . . . disappears  into 
the  cockpit  to  fix  that  search  radar  unit . . . 


short  time. 

You  move  the  cart  and  fire  extin- 
guisher, and,  at  the  pilot’s  signal,  pull 
the  chocks  from  the  tires.  You  direct 
him  out  of  the  parking  slot  and  onto 
the  taxiway. 

Five  minutes  later,  there  is  an  ear- 
shattering  roar  and  596  streaks  off  the 
runway  and  heads  skyward.  You  recall 
that  the  pilot  said  he  was  going  to 
practice  intercepting  radio-controlled 
drones  today.  A radar  controller  is 
going  to  try  to  fly  the  drone  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  evade  being  shot  down.  supervisor  has  signed  off  and  inspected  your  work  . . . " 

One  o’clock  finds  you  back  on  the 
line,  waiting  for  the  just-landed  596  to 
taxi  in.  As  the  white,  dart-shaped 
aircraft  starts  to  roll  into  the  parking 
spot,  you  feel  a twinge  of  appre- 
hension. You  chock  the  wheels  and  the 
pilot  shuts  down  the  engines.  The 
canopy  raises  and  you  give  the  pilot  a 
thumbs-up  signal  with  a questioning 
look  on  your  face. 

He  grins  and  gives  you  a thumbs-up 
in  return.  No  write-ups!  You  feel 
good.  Okay,  maybe  they  call  you  a 
knuckle-buster  or  a wrench-bender, 
out  this  is  your  reward.  Your  plane 
measured  up,  and  if  that  drone  had 
been  a hostile  aircraft,  it  would  have 
stopped  it  before  it  could  deliver  its 
deadly  cargo,  perhaps  on  your  home 
town. 

Time  to  go  home.  The  wife  wants 
to  go  shopping  at  the  commissary... 
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By  JOSN  Stan  Christman 

fishery  Patrol 


Because  of  its  many  different  func- 
tions, the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
could  be  easily  compared  to  the  Hindu 
god  Vishnu  whose  many  arms  reach 
out  in  all  directions. 


Not  only  are  the  functions  of  the 
Coast  Guard  those  of  national  defense, 
but  they  are  also  responsible  for  the 
promotion  of  maritime  safety  and 
enforcement  of  maritime  laws. 


The  fishery  patrol  is  just  one  of  the 
many  arms  reaching  out  to  serve  the 
public  as  well  as  the  government.  Its 
primary  duty  is  to  protect  fishery 
resources  of  value  to  the  United  States 
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and  to  safeguard  our  territorial  waters 
from  foreign  exploitation. 

It  is  a common  complaint  among 
American  fisherman,  that  foreign 
countries  use  small  mesh  nets  which 
capture  all  fish  including  the  small 
ones,  while  fishing  in  our  territorial 
waters.  This  act  alone  depletes  the  fish 
population  for  years  to  come,  and 
causes  great  loss  to  our  own  fisheries. 

What  sounds  like  a simple  routine 
matter  is  in  reality  a very  difficult  task 
at  times.  To  seize  a foreign  fishing 
vessel,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  geo- 


graphically that  he  is  within  the  terri- 
torial waters  and  then  you  must  be 
able  to  prove  he  was  fishing.  This 
means  the  patrol  units  must  approach 
the  fishing  vessel  while  its  gear  is  still 
in  the  water.  And  with  the  large  new 
foreign  fishing  trawlers  which  can  re- 
cover their  nets  in  about  15  minutes- 
long  before  a Cutter  can  get  close 
enough  to  produce  witnesses  who  can 
swear  they  have  seen  trawl  warps 
leading  into  the  water-this  proves  to  be 
a difficult  job.  All  this  makes  the 
fishery  patrol  more  exciting. 


The  aircraft-Cutter  team  effort  is  a 
big  asset  in  obtaining  documental  evi- 
dence as  well  as  hot  pursuit  until  a 
seizure  can  be  made.  The  aircraft 
surprises  the  trawler,  documenting  the 
violation  and  establishing  hot  pursuit 
until  the  Cutter  completes  the  seizure. 

There  is  very  little  to  match  the 
excitement  and  sense  of  accom- 
plishment that  accompanies  a success- 
ful seizure  of  an  intruder,  illegally 
fishing  in  the  territorial  waters.  But  to 
a Coastie  it  is  just  another  job  they  are 
always  ready  to  perform. 


A Coast  Guard  boarding  party  checks  size  of  fishnet  mesh. 
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'Jose  Cuevas-Velez,  Tom  Boggs  and  Mike  McGuyer  are  three  members  of  the  7th  Cavalry's  new  motorcycle  reconnaissance  platoon." 


Attention  all  bikers:  GET  A LOAD 
OF  THIS!!!  With  motorcycles  heading 
the  list  of  recreational  vehicles  (as 
evidenced  by  a 400  per  cent  increase 
in  sales  over  the  last  couple  of  years), 
the  Army  has  decided  to  re-evaluate 
the  two-wheeler  for  possible  re-entry 
into  the  inventory. 

Jose  Cuevas-Velez,  Mike  McGuyer 
and  Tom  Boggs  are  three  members  of 
the  7th  Cavalry’s  new  motorcycle  re- 
connaissance platoon,  scout  section, 
stationed  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas.  Their 
job  is  training  with,  and  testing  the 
feasibility  of  motorcycles  for  recon 
duty.  Currently,  the  platoon  is  testing 
the  use  of  Suzuki  185cc  off-the-road 
bikes. 

“Eve  had  no  prior  experience,”  says 
Tom.  “It’s  different;  I like  being  a part 
of  the  experiment.” 

With  a gleam  in  his  eye,  Jose,  a 
sergeant,  says,  “It  beats  walking  and 
it’s  great  against  tanks!” 


Mike,  a Specialist  4 like  Tom,  has 
had  some  experience  in  enduro  racing 
and  loves  to  ride:  “It’s  enjoyable.” 

Until  January  1972,  the  United 
States  was  the  only  major  power  not 
utilizing  motorcycles  in  its  military 
service.  The  U.S.  discontinued  using 
cycles  after  World  War  II,  claiming 
they  were  too  heavy  and  cumbersome 
to  be  used  for  anything  other  than 
messenger  and  escort  duty.  Harley 
“Hogs”  were  the  common  two-wheeler 
in  use,  and  weighed  about  600  pounds 
each. 

Present  day  motorcycles  are  an 
entirely  different  breed. ..they  are 
lightweight,  durable  and  cost  consid- 
erably less  than  reconnaissance  ve- 
hicles currently  in  use.  An  entire  pla- 
toon can  be  outfitted  individually  on 
motorcycles  for  less  money  than  is 
required  to  mount  a squad  of  soldiers 
on  one  armored  personnel  carrier. 

To  begin  testing,  two  things  were 


needed. ..men  and  motorcycles.  At  first 
the  bikes  were  leased  from  the  Fun 
Sun  Cycle  Center  in  Dallas.  Thirty- 
three  Suzuki  dirt  bikes  were  used  in 
the  initial  test. 

A 40-man  platoon  was  selected  on  a 
volunteer  basis  only.  Later  one  man 
decided  with  only  two  months  left  in 
the  Army  he  would  pass.  Of  the  39 
remaining  only  four  had  prior  expe- 
rience. All  were  eager  to  begin. 

After  a few  days  of  familiarization 
in  the  motorpool  parking  lot,  it  was 
time  to  head  for  the  hills.  Fort  Hood’s 
varied  terrain  lends  itself  readily  to  the 
type  of  riding  the  motorcycle  recon 
soldiers  would  be  doing.  Additionally, 
Fort  Hood’s  commander.  Lieutenant 
General  George  Seneff,  had  a recre- 
ational race  area  constructed  much 
like  professional  moto-cross  courses. 
The  recon  platoon  uses  the  course  when 
local  clubs  are  not  riding  on  it. 

Almost  all  their  training  is  a cross 
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between  a lively  moto-cross  and  war 
games.  These  two  wheelers,  equipped 
with  a four  foot  tube-like  anti-tank 
weapon  called  the  Dragon,  can  sneak 
up  on  tanks,  do  their  damage  and  get 
out  fast.  According  to  Jose,  the  bikes 
have  such  a small  profile,  especially 
when  laid  down,  that  tankers  seldom 
see  them. 

“Noise  level  of  the  two  stroke 
machines  is  rather  hard  to  overcome,” 
says  Tom.  “We’ve  experimented  with 
modifications  to  the  bikes  such  as 
radio  mounts  for  our  inter-squad  ra- 
dios, built  racks  for  air  lift  operations 
and  replaced  the  small  gas  tanks  with 
larger  capacity  ones  which  were  fur- 
ther modified  to  prevent  leakage  when 
laid  down.  The  rubber  pegs  were  re- 
placed in  favor  of  the  aluminum  desert 
peg.  We  are  supposed  to  be  getting 
some  Honda  250cc  dirt  bikes  which 
will  solve  our  noise  problem.” 

The  Army’s  decision  to  use  or  turn 
down  the  motorcycle  will  hinge  on  the 
final  evaluation  by  the  Modern  Army 
Selective  Systems  Test  Evaluation  and 
Review  board.  If  accepted. ..ride  on, 
brother. 


"Present  day  motorcycles  are  . . . lightweight,  durable,  and  cost  considerably  less  . . . " 


. < 

"We've  experimented  with  modifications  . 


. racks  for  airlift  operations  . . 
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TAFDS  - - 

Gas  station 
on  the  go 
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Pumping  gas  quite  often  turns  out 
to  be  the  first  job  in  a young  man’s 
life--whether  he  graduates  from  high 
school,  goes  on  to  college  or  becomes 
a drop-out.  But  for  Marine  Private 
First  Class  James  B.  Harris,  pumping 
gas  became  a way  of  life  that  led  him 
into  bigger  things--HE’S  STILL  PUMP- 
ING GAS. 

The  main  difference  now  for  the 
1968  graduate  of  Little  Miami  Higli 
School,  Morrow,  Ohio,  is  that  instead 
of  a 10-20  gallon  fill-up,  his  “cus- 
tomers” usually  take  about  2,000  gal- 
lons, and  sometimes  as  much  as  4,000 
or  more. 

Jim’s  “station”  is  located  aboard  a 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  and  consists 
of  only  one  grade  of  gas-JP5  jet  fuel. 
His  customers  don’t  drive  Chevrolets, 
Fords  or  Cadillacs;  they  cruise  around 
in  A-4  Skyhawks,  F-4  Phantoms  and 
A-6  Intruders  at  speeds  that  make 
Indy  500  race  drivers  look  like  pedes- 
trians. 

The  “station”  has  a name— TAFDS. 
The  Tactical  Airfield  Fuel  Dispensing 
System  is  capable  of  pumping  fuel  at  a 
rate  of  600  gallons  per  minute  and  of 
dividing  it  into  six  or  more  aircraft. 

“But,”  said  Jim,  “There  isn’t  any 
windshield  cleaning  or  stamps  to  go 
with  the  service.” 

TAFDS  is  a system  originally  de- 
veloped in  the  early  1960’s  to  provide 
an  expeditionary  fueling  system  for 

Marine  Private  First  Class  James  Harris 

watches  aircraft  as  he  sets  fuel  meter 

prior  to  fill  up. 
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helicopters,  and  replaced  refuelling  in 
an  “expeditionary  environment”  by 
means  of  hand  pumps  used  in  con- 
nection with  50  gallon  drums  of  fuel. 

The  main  thing  about  TAFDS  is 
that  it  is  totally  mobile,  moveable  by 
plane,  train  or  truck  to  just  about  any 
location.  The  system  consists  of  six  10 
or  20  thousand  gallon  collapsible 
tanks,  trailer-mounted  fuel  pumps, 
skid-mounted  separator,  meter  and 
manifold  assemblies,  and  the  dis- 
pensing stations. 


The  collapsible  bladders  hold  ten  thousand  gallons  when  expanded  to  four  feet  high. 


“Dirty"  gas 


esses 
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The  system  was  designed  to  receive 
fuel  from  tanker  ships  laying  off  shore 
or  from  ground  carriers  and  drums. 
Due  to  the  low  profile  and  water-proof 
nature  of  the  material,  it  can  easily  be 
laid  in  rivers  or  reservoirs  and  com- 
pletely hidden  from  sight.  The  exhaust 
pipe  of  the  fuel  pump  must  be  kept 
above  water,  but  other  than  that  it  is  a 
sealed  system. 


With  the  Corps’  concept  of  close  air 
support  to  combat  units,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  newly  adopted  British 
made  AV-8A  Vertical/Short  Take-Off 
and  Landing  (V/STOL)  jet,  the 
TAFDS  set-up  is  playing  a major  part 
in  Marine  operations.  The  unit  is  set 
up  at  a forward  position;  tanker  air- 
craft capable  of  short  airfield  opera- 
tions are  landed,  loaded  with  fuel  to 
fill  the  bladders;  and  the  combat  sup- 
port aircraft  are  able  to  refuel  near  the 
forward  positions  rather  than  having 
to  return  to  a fixed  air  base  maybe 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  action. 


So,  for  this  22-year-old  Marine, 
pumping  gas  has  become  something 
more  than  just  dru'dgery.  Although 
there  is  no  hood  to  check  under  and 
no  “hot  iron”  to  check  out,  Jim  Harris 
is  satisfied.  After  all,  how  many  sta- 
tion attendants  get  to  crawl  under  one 
of  the  Corps’  finest  jet  aircraft  just  to 
take  a look? 


Jet  attack  aircraft  refuel  from  TAFDS  in  Vietnam. 
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Recruit  final  review. 


Now  he  knows  why. 


The  fog  lifts  slowly;  the  morning 
sun  burns  its  way  thru  the  mist  bring- 
ing the  promise  and  hope  of  the  day 
with  it.  The  morning  chill  gradually 
eases  to  a gentle  caress,  a soft  breeze 
glances  off  the  freshly  shaven  cheek  of 
a young  Navy  recruit.  He  looks  down 
at  his  new  spit-shined  dress  shoes,  and 
feels  the  cool  touch  of  his  neckerchief 

being  caught  in  the  wisp  of  a breeze. 
His  eyes  dart  quickly  to  his  National 
Defense  Ribbon,  secured  properly  on 
his  left  breast.  He  glances  quickly  to 
his  right  and  sees  his  shipmates  stand- 
ing at  parade  rest,  looking  proud  and 
new.  Then  his  eyes  dart  back  to  the 
forward.  He  begins  to  think,  and  the 
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entire  company  as  they  quickly  come 
to  attention.  Soon  they  will  march 
proudly  past  the  reviewing  stand,  in 
front  of  their  parents,  their  relatives 
and  their  friends.  He  wonders  what  his 
friends  will  think  as  they  see  him 
marching  smartly  in  his  new  Navy 
dress  blues,  with  his  ribbon  and  the 
sharp  white  trim  of  his  jumper.  He 
hopes  that  some  day,  they  too  can 
have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  Navy 
Blue. 

They  are  marching  now,  the  review- 
ing stand  comes  in  closer  on  his  right. 
He  has  never  felt  this  good.  He  feels 
energy  he  didn’t  know  he  had.  He  feels 
light  on  his  feet.  They  seem  to  move 
on  their  own  without  him  thinking 
about  it.  The  entire  company  is  per- 
fectly synchronized,  THEY  ARE  TO- 
GETHER, THEY  ARE  ONE.  And 
then  it  happens.  Everything  comes 
clearly  into  focus.  He  knows  why. 
There  is  no  more  doubt  or  question. 

As  the  company  heads  out  away 
from  the  crowd,  away  from  the  re- 
viewing stand,  his  thoughts  turn  to  the 
future,  and  the  future  looks  bright.  He 
will  be  going  home  soon,  home  to  his 
family  who  will  look  at  him  with  new 
respect  and  ask  him  dozens  of  ques- 
tions, questions  he  knows  now  that  he 
can  answer  without  hesitation.  He 
thinks  of  the  school  that  he  will  be 
going  to,  the  skills  he  will  learn,  skills 
that  he  chose  for  himself.  He  wasn’t  a 
great  student,  he  was  just  average  but 
now  he  can  contribute  something  to 
himself,  his  family  and  his  country. 

He  could  never  have  gone  to  col- 
lege, but  now  he  knows  he  can  if  he 
wants  to,  and  he  surprises  himself  by 
actually  considering  it.  He  feels  great, 
he  feels  sure  of  himself,  he  knows 
where  he’s  going,  he  has  earned  his 
way  this  far  and  he  knows  that  any- 
thing he  wants  he  can  have,  all  he  has 
to  do  is  work  for  it. 

As  the  company  approaches  the 
barracks  he  wonders  how  it  all  hap- 
pened so  quickly.  He  had  waited  so 
long  for  this  day,  and  now  it’s  over. 
Graduation  Day  is  over,  boot  camp  is 
behind  him.  He  feels  great. 


Homeward  bound. 


more  he  thinks  the  more  he  swells 
with  pride.  He  has  made  it,  now  he’s 
ready. 

It  hasn’t  been  easy:  he  remembers 
the  tough  times,  the  times  that  tried 
his  shipmates.  He  remembers  the  times 
that  he  wanted  to  quit,  the  mistakes 
he  made,  the  constant  mental  de- 
mands, the  tedium  of  constant  inspec- 
tions. He  recalls  the  studying  he  had  to 
do  to  pass  the  daily  and  weekly 
examinations,  the  times  he  thought  he 
hadn’t  made  it.  Then,  when  he  knew 
he  had,  the  tremendous  relief  and 
sense  of  accomplishment  he  felt. 

He  remembers  too,  his  fellow  ship- 
mates, some  of  whom  are  not  here 
with  him  now.  They  had  some  diffi- 


culty, they  had  failed  to  pass  an 
examination,  or  they  couldn’t  take  it 
physically.  He  thinks  of  the  times 
when  he  tried  to  justify  the  tough 
demands  placed  upon  him.  “Why?”  he 
had  asked  himself.  “Wiry  is  all  this 
necessary?  Why  all  the  drill?  Why  get 
up  so  early  in  the  morning?  Why  did 
this  have  to  be  a certain  way  and  that 
another  way?” 

He  thinks  of  his  Company  Com- 
mander. He  used  to  think  of  him  with 
mixed  emotions,  but  now,  but  now... 

Music  begins  to  drift  in  from  his 
right,  the  music  of  the  Navy  Band 
marching  smartly  past  the  reviewing 
stand  fills  him  with  emotion.  He  feels 
the  pulse  of  pride  surging  through  his 
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